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ANALYSIS 

OP THE 



CYJVEGETICS 

OF OPPIAN. 



BOOK FIRST. 



Read, Jan. 24th, 1820. 

1HE work commences with a very complimentary address to 
Antoninus, and praises his mother, Julia Domna, in terms of in- 
genious flattery. The poet then declares, that he is invited by 
Calliope and Diana herself, to undertake the novel subject on which 
he writes. He hears the voice of the goddess of the chace exhort- 
ing him to arise, and accompany her through a region of song 
where no poet ever trod before, and professes his willingness to 
sing what she may inspire. She does not wish to hear of the 
rites of Bacchus, the race of heroes, or the deeds of war ; but de- 
sires him to sing of dogs and horses— the stratagems and profits 
of the chace — the loves, the antipathies, and the births of wild 
beasts. 
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Having besought the aid of him whose rule extends from 
the rising sun to the extreme limits of the ocean, to favour his 
design, he enters on his subject by saying, that a god first taught 
mortals the three kinds of chace, the aerial, the terrestrial, and 
the marine, 

These three modes are compared, to illustrate the danger of hunt- 
ing. The pursuit of birds, and the toils of the fisherman are 
exempt from danger, and accompanied with pleasure : but it is a 
far different task to contend, with the lion, the panther, and other 
ferocious beasts. The fisherman, sitting on a rock, and drawing 
up the fish, is very poetically described. L. 56 — 61. 

Th' intrepid fisher, by the sea-beat shore, 

With bending rod, and hooks distained with gore, 

Sits on the cliff, and oft delights to feel 

The playful fish upon his barbs of steel ; 

From depths profound he lifts the finny prey, 

Dancing in air, and gasping life away. 

The personal qualifications of the hunter, his dress and arms, 
are next described. Obesity is a great obstacle to activiy; he 
should therefore be light, agile, and strong ; his right hand armed 
with two javelins, his girdle with a sword, while by his left he 
guides his dogs, as a rider his horse by the reins. His vest 
should be tucked above his knee, and his cloak should hang back 
from his shoulders, in such a manner as not to approach his hands, 
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or impede his movements. In tracing wild beasts it is often ne- 
cessary to go unshod, and to throw the cloak aside, lest its motions 
in the wind, or the noise of the buskins should start the game 
prematurely. The times best adapted for hunting vary. Some- 
times the morning, and at others the evening is to be pre- 
ferred ; now the meridian heat, and again the moon's pale ray. 
The season of spring, which protrudes the leaves of trees, or the 
autumn which causes their decay, is most favourable for a whole 
day's exercise. But in winter, the middle of the day should be 
chosen ; and in summer the dawn of morning, when husbandmen 
yoke the plough, or the evening, when shepherds pen their flocks. 
The arms and apparatus of the chace, nets, poles, spears, and a 
variety of instruments for which we have no corresponding terms 
in English are here enumerated. Horses are preferable to mares, 
because they are stronger, and less prone, in the season of love, 
to disturb the game by neighing. The races of horses are as va- 
ried as those of men. The one which is superior to all others 
is distinguished by the loftiness of his head bending down from 
an arched neck ; by the breadth of the space between his eyes, and 
the clustering locks of his temples. His eye is keen and fiery — his 
nostrils expanded — mouth wide — ears short — chest broad — back 
long, and his mane curves and tosses like the plumes of the war- 
rior's crest. The tail of sweepy length — the thighs compact and 
muscular — his legs long and taper, and as free from flesh as the 
legs of the storm-footed stag ; — his hoof, which he lifts high from 
the ground, dense, horny, and solid. 

Such, such t>e mine, unmatched in strength and speed, 
The social, high-souled, battle-bearing steed! 

VOL. XIII. H 
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****** 
* * * * * * 

With what impatient joy he hears, from far, 
The shrill-tongued clarion speak the coming war ! 
Gods ! with what transport he beholds the fields 
Bristling with pointed spears, and serried shields ! 
Thro' the long ranks he darts a fearless gaze, 
Nor winks to meet the armour's steely blaze. 
Well ia he skilled his rider's voice to know, 
When to stand firm, and when to charge the foe. 
Dauntless he moves beneath th' embattled tower, 
Where burns the siege, where smites the arrowy shower, 
When locking targe on targe the foemen spread 
The wing-like shield of safety o'er their head. 
Aloft in air a seven-fold plain is raised, 
Art's sage device, with boss on boss emblazed ; 
Beneath the solar fires it flashes bright, 
And the sky blazes with reflected light. 

Various perfections of the horse — his docility — affection for his 
master, and regret for his loss when he falls in battle : — this has 
sometimes proved strong enough to burst the chains of nature, and 
make him express his grief in articulate sounds. He can fly 
over the standing corn without bending it, and over the billows 
of the deep without wetting his hoof. He bore the hero who 
slew the Chimaera beyond the skies, and seated a king on the Per- 
sian throne. What may seem most surprising in his character is 
his insuperable abhorrence of all incestuous intercourse. A certain 
king's horses were all swept away by a plague, except one mare 
and her foal, from which he hoped to restore the loss ; after many 
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fruitless attempts to effect their union, he succeeded at length by 
an artifice. When the unhappy horses discovered the imposition, 
they showed the greatest horror, and by incessant neighings 
seemed to call on the gods to avenge their wrongs : at last, by a 
mutual impulse, they dashed their heads against the rocks, and 
terminated their wretched existence. 

The swiftest horses of Sicily are excelled by those of Parthia 
and Armenia, and these again by the horses of Iberia, whose 
fleetness is equalled only by that of the eagle, the hawk, or the 
dolphin in the waves ; but they are deficient in courage and strength, 
and their beautiful forms are no compensation for their broad and 
feeble hoofs. 

The Moorish horse excels every other in patient endurance of 
toil, and the performance of long journies : — next is the Lybian ;— 
greater in size, and more able to resist the violence of heat and 
thirst. The Parthian alone has courage to brave the roar of the 
lion. The virtues of horses are ascertained by the colour of their 
eyes. Those with eyes of an azure hue are best for pursuit of the 
stag ; -the blue of the bear ; — the sanguine of the panther ; — the fiery 
of the boar, — and the grey of the lion. The Nyssean horse, the fa- 
vourite of kings, has no rival in beauty. Of the Orynx, (the 
Zebra) another beautiful race, there are two species ; the one 
marked with long stripes like the tiger, — the other with round spots, 
like those inflicted by burning brass on the panther's young. — The 
modes employed by men to vary the hues of horses while they are 
yet in embryo, of pigeons, and of children, as practised by the 
Lacedemonians. — These adorn the chambers of their pregnant wo- 
men with pictures of the most beautiful youths, Nereus, Narcissus, 
Hyacinthus, Apollo or Bacchus, that the frequent contemplation 
of them may transfer the similitude to their infants. 

ii 2 
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The poet having finished his observations on horses, proceeds to 
the management of dogs, and, at the commencement of this topic, 
gives a powerful description of the influence of love, in the season 
of spring, on all the animal creation. In mingling the breeds 
of dogs, the congruity of their nature should be studied. The 
Arcadian should be mixed with the Elean, the Cretan with the Pee- 
onian. But the dog of an unmixed breed is preferred by all hunters ; 
his form is long and vigorous — his head light — eyes of a spark- 
ling azure — mouth wide, well armed with teeth — a thin membrane 
falls over his small ears — neck long — chest broad — fore-legs shorter 
than the hind ones; the tibiae long — shoulders broad — the contex- 
ture (ragca) of ihe ribs oblique — loins muscular, not fat— the tail 
long and slender. Such a dog is best fitted for pursuing the deer 
and hare ; — but for the attack of the bull, the boar, and the lion, 
a larger and more ferocious race are required, a race distin- 
guished by v their fiery eye, hirsute covering, broad back, and in- 
trepid spirit. The white and the grey coloured are of little 
value, as they are incapable of bearing either heat or cold. 
Those are superior to all others whose form resembles that of the 
wolf, the tiger, the fox or the panther, and whose colour is that 
of wheat. 

In rearing dogs, they should not be suckled at the teats which have 
recently begun to flow, of the goat, the sheep, or domestic bitch, 
but at the teats of the stag, the lioness, or the wolf. They im- 
bibe the spirit of their nutriment, and become strong and swift 
as their nurse. Their names should be short, and care taken to 
render them social and familiar both with horses and men, and 
observant of strict silence at the command of their master. 

There are two kinds of tracing — that of men and that of dogs ; 
the former find the game by sight, the latter by the smell. Winter, 
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when snow covers the ground, is the most favourable season for 
this amusement. In spring the dogs are perplexed by the variety 
of odours exhaled from the flowers, but hi autumn the effluvia of 
the game are easily detected. 

In Britain is found a small species of dog, in size and form re- 
sembling the domestic, table-courting race, but armed with formi- 
dable claws, and strong serried teeth. They are known by the 
name of Agassaean, and excel all others in the acutensss of their 
smell, and the accuracy of their search. 

The mode in which the hunter should train his dog is next de- 
scribed. He is recommended to take a hare in his arms, and 
having gone to a distance, by a circuitous and involved path, to 
bury it in the ground. The dog is then desired to find it ; until 
he succeeds, he shews all the restlessness and anxiety of a young 
woman, who, for the first time, is on the eve of parturition. The 
simile is worthy of quotation. JL. 494 — 501. 

Thus the young wife, assailed by pain and fear, 
What time the tenth revolving moon is near 
To hail her mother, — from her panting breast 
Her gems unlooses, and unbinds her vest. 
Her brows ungirt, loose floats her clustering hair, 
As round and round she roves in sad despair. 
To every room she tells her torturing pain ; 
Now seeks her couch for rest, but seeks in vain. 
Then low in dust some new position tries, 
And tears her rosy cheeks, and utters piteous cries. 

The dog moves round every stone and clod, and leaves no place 
unsearched. When he succeeds he barks for joy, and skips like 
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a fawn round its dam. If he be trained for wild haves, he ap- 
proaches them privately, creeps low beneath the covering of the 
vines or the stubble, like a rapacious wolf stealing on the flock, 
when the shepherd is asleep, and at last makes a sudden spring, 
swift as an arrow or a hissing snake, and takes, kills, and carries 
off the prey. Thus the waggon bears the fruits of harvest; the 
rustics gathering round it use all their exertions to urge it forward ; 
one applies his shoulder to the wheel, another to the body, and a 
third to the axis. The sweating steers respire from their labour, 
and the wearied soul of the driver is rejoiced. Thus the dog comes 
with the prey in his jaws, the huntsman meets him delighted, re- 
lieves him of his burden, and caresses him in his arms. 



ANALYSIS OF BOOK SECOND. 



THE origin of hunting ascribed to the Centaurs ; — but among ar- 
ticulate-speaking men, Perseus, assisted by his winged steed, was 
the first who led to the chace of the wild goat and the stag. Castor 
taught men to hunt on horseback, and to strike wild beasts with 
the javelin in their full career. Pollux employed the assistance of 
dogs, and Hippolytus shewed the use of nets and toils. Meleager 
excelled in the standing conflict with wild beasts ; Atalanta pur- 
sued them with arrows, and Orion took them in nocturnal snares. 

The eulogy on hunting is written in the spirit of one who had a 
deep sense of its pleasures. 

Such strenuous chiefs, of old, the race pursued, 
Whom numbers followed, by its love subdued ; 
For who but once the glorious sport has tried, 
In chains unbroken is for ever tied. 
How sweet the hunter's sleep on vernal flowers ! 
How cool his rest in Summer's sunless bowers ! 
How joyed, J mid rocks, the short repast he shares, 
Or plucks the fruit mellifluous Autumn bears ! 
His thirst in streamlets from the cave he cools, 
Or bathes his wearied limbs in standing pools. 
And in the woods the shepherds' off'ring hails, 
Their loaded baskets and their flowing pails. 
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The poet now proceeds to sing of the jealousies and battles of 
bulls. — One must reign lord of the herd, but if he meets a rival a 
dreadful contest takes place. They eye each other obliquely with 
indignation and rage ; they breathe fire from their nostrils, scatter 
the dust around them like wrestlers in the arena, roar the signal of 
fierce defiance, and rush to the conflict with terrific violence. Their 
shock is like that of two hostile gallies impelled by the wind and 
oars, — the brazen prows crash, and the ocean foams. One of the 
combatants is at length obliged to yield. Groaning with anguish 
and shame he retires to the mountain forest, in whose covert he 
abides, till returning strength enables him to renew the fight. Again 
he roars defiance to his rival, now enervated by pleasure, and be- 
come* in turn (he master of the field. 

The bull of Egypt is superior to all others, — of a snowy white- 
ness — equal in size to a BuSvTegpom vnu, a deep-beamed ship, and of 
a gentle, social disposition. 

The Phrygian bull is of a yellow or red hue, his neck brawny ; 
a round excrescence rises on his forehead, and he has the power of 
depressing or elevating his horns at pleasure. 

The Aonian bull is of a dappled colour, remarkable for a solid 
hoof, and single horn rising from the middle of his forehead. The 
Armenian bull has formidable horns, retorted at the points. The 
Syrian is strong and ferocious, swift in the course and strenuous in 
the fight. Such was the race that Hercules drove from Erythia 
when he slew Geryon. It was then the hero made a passage for 
the inundations of the Orontes, by rending asunder the stony 
barriers of the Dioclaean and Emblonian hills. This inundation, its 
effects, and the manner in which the passage was rent, are described 
with great effect. 

The Biston, so named from its country, Biston of Thrace, is 
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ranked with the bulls, and distinguished by the shaggy locks, 
which toss on his neck and chin; in this particular, as well 
as in colour and ferocity, he resembles the lion ; the acuminated 
tips of his horns are curved like hooks — they point not in a 
direction towards each other, but vertically, whence, when he at- 
tacks beasts or men he raises them aloft on their points. His 
tongue has the roughness of a file, and when he licks himself it 
is distained with blood. 

The horn-bearing deer is described with much accuracy ; his 
eyes large — skin dappled — head lofty — back fat — limbs slender — 
small neck and short tail ; his nostrils quadrifid, and he pours his 
breath through four channels. His horns are of no use, for he 
wants courage to employ them against the beasts of prey, the 
dog, or even the timid hare. lie is easily stung by jealousy, and 
feels all the power of love with as much violence as the males of 
the gallinaceous tribes, and all fowls of a flowery plumage * * 
* * * * * * At the time of parturition the female re- 
tires into the deepest coverts, as does the male also when he sheds 
his horns, ashamed to appear divested of the " branchy honors of 
his head." He hides his horns in the ground, that they may not 
fall into the hands of the hunter. — When a herd of deer has to 
pass an arm of the sea, one of them acls as a pilot, — all the rest 
follow in a continuous line, each leaning his neck and head on 
the deer before him. When the leader is wearied he retires to the 
rear, and the second in order becomes the guide, till he resigns 
his place to the next. They use their feet as oars, and spread their 
broad antlers to the wind, like the sails of a ship. 

Between the deer and serpent tribes exists a deadly animosity. 
When the deer spies the marks of a serpent in the dust, he traces 
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him to his den, and putting his nostrils to the opening, blows so 
strong a blast that he rouses the serpent, and provokes him, though 
reluctant, to mortal conflict. The serpent lifts his neck on high, 
champs his venomed jaws, and utters fearful hisses, but in vain. 
The deer, as if in disdainful sport of his enemy, lacerates him with 
his teeth, and stamps his palpitating mutilated body on the ground, 
in a manner to excite pity even for a monster so ruthless. Serpents, 
however, seek their revenge. On the sandy plains of Libya a whole 
army of them will attack a deer. They fasten on his head and 
neck — they twine around his limbs, his horns, breast, and loins, 
till he is all enveloped in their folds. In vain does he attempt to 
fly ; lie attacks them with his horns, he rends them with his teeth, 
and stamps them to pieces with his hoof, till the ground is covered 
with their gore and their fragments. But still they cling to his 
sides, and even in death retain their hold. At length the deer, by 
a divine impulse inspired, hastes to the brink of a river, and finds 
in its crabs a remedy for his misfortune. The serpents drop from 
his skin, and his wounds are closed. 

The swiftness and strength of the Aogxog, Gazelle, are well known. 
Between this race and that of Partridges subsists an intimate friend- 
ship, and they always love to dwell near each other, a circum- 
stance which cruel men turn to their destruction, since they employ 
the one species as a decoy for the other. 

Goats and sheep have the seat of strength in their forehead, 
which they can use with so much power as to lay the wild boar 
palpitating in the dust. Often too, they combat with each other, 
and the noise of their meeting horns resounds to heaven. The con- 
test is mortal, and one must be victorious or die. A small canal in 
the middle of their horns serves as a passage for their breath, whence 
if its orifice be covered with wax, the gate of life is closed. The 
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affection of the young for their old and decrepid dams is equalled 
only by that of pious children to their parents. 

Crete contains a race of four-horned sheep, remarkable for their 
purple fleece, which is so hard and rough that it resembles the co- 
vering of a goat rather than that of a sheep. 

The Subus has two horns on his broad red forehead, and when 
he swims through the sea he is accompanied by shoals of fishes sport- 
ing delighted around him. — The mutual love of animals of different 
species for each other, is a subject of wonder. Such is that of the 
deer and the attage (the quail, rail, or woodcock) —of the gazelle 
and the partridge, the horse and the bustard, the wolf and the pye, 
for the wolf always delights in a bird of a grassy hue. 

The address to love, the " improbus amor," is very spirited. 

O Love, dread power, invincible, divine, 
What wond'rous art, what matchless might is thine ! 
The firm-set earth beneath thy arrows reels, 
And fix'd is ocean when their power he feels. 
When high from earth thou speed'st thy heaven-ward flight, 
Olympus trembles. — E'en in realms of night, 
Tormented shades, in anguish as they groan, 
With shh ering horror thy dread presence own, 
And though the sweets of Lethe's stream they prove, 
Ne'er drink oblivion to the power of love. 
In strength resistless spreads thy awful sway, 
Beyond where ever shot the solar ray. 
In vain with thine his arms would Phcebus wield, 
E'en Jove's winged lightnings to thy terrors yield. 
Such, dreadful god, thy shafts of keen desire, 
Heart-wounding, cureless, dipt in plague and fire, 

i2 
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To lawless loves they savage beasts impel, 
And against nature drive them to rebel. 

It is admirable to see the attiges perching on the back of fawns, 
or partridges fanning the gazelle with their wings, or the bustard 
pursuing the horse in play. The sargus assails the goat. But all 
the tribes of fishes crowd around the subus, in admiration of him 
as he swims. He makes a cruel return by devouring them, but 
even his cruelty cannot provoke them to hostility. 

There is an animal of extraordinary ferocity and strength named 
the Oryx. His colour is that of vernal milk, his cheeks alone 
being black ; his chine is fat and double ; his horns lofty, black, 
sharp, and harder than brass or iron. He is daring and intrepid, 
fearing not the bark of the hunter's dog, the roaring of the wild 
boar, the bellowing of the bull, nor the lion, nor panther, nor man 
himself. The hunters often perish among the precipices in their 
conflicts with this creature. When lie sees a boar with naked 
tusks, or a lion with serrated teeth rushing against him, he fixes 
his horns firmly on the ground, and waits the attack with such 
resolution, that the enemy is slain by the shock. Thus the hunter 
receives the lion on his spear. Sometimes, however, they are both 
slain, and become a prey to the astonished rustic. 

He ranks the elephant among the horned tribes, and by argu- 
ments, now known to be erroneous, contends that his tusks are 
horns. It is said that elephants converse with each other in articu- 
late sounds, - that they have a spirit of prophecy, and like swans 
foretel their death. 

The Rhinoceros is not much larger than the Oryx. He elevates a 
horn, situated a little above his nose, of such strength and sharp- 
ness, that it can perforate brass, and dissever the hardest rock. 
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He often lays the elephant dead. His colour is a light yellow, and 
purple drops adorn his back. All of this species are males — at least 
no female was ever seen. How they are generated he knows not, 
unless they spring from the earth, or by some mysterious mode from 
each other, without love, nuptials, or parturition, as some of the testa- 
ceous tribes are generated in the sands. 

As to the smaller animals, his muse cannot condescend to sing of 
them, though he speaks of the dormouse and its winter's sleep with 
his usual descriptive powers. Neither will he sing of the squirrel, 
whose bushy tail covers his whole body, as his gorgeous plumage 
covers the peacock ; nor of the rough race of hedge-hogs, of 
which there are two species, bristled with sharp thorny prickles ; 
nor of the three kinds of apes, a weak, mischievous, and imperti- 
nent race ; nor of the blind mole, though sprung, according to fame, 
from the royal blood of Phineus, who was changed, by the wrath 
of Phoebus, into an animal which still retains his similitude in its 
blindness and voracity. 
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ANALYSIS OF BOOK THIRD. 



HAVING sung, in the former book, of the horn bearing grami- 
nivorous tribes, the poet now proposes to sing of carnivorous animals, 
and commences with the lion. — The metamorphose of the Curetes 
by Saturn, for being instrumental to the saving of Jupiter when 
newly born. — The Armenian and Parthian lions are not remarkable 
for strength. Those of Arabia are universally celebrated, but their 
number is small. In Africa they are more abundant, possess im- 
mense strength, and are superior to all others. They devote one 
day to feeding, and another to the chace, — and sleep wherever they 
chance to be overtaken by night, without precaution or conceal- 
ment. They have a narcotic power by which they immediately relax 
the limbs of the beast which they attack. Five whelps are the 
produce of the first parturition, four of the second, and each in suc- 
cession is diminished by one, till the lioness becomes effete. 

Of the Panther there are two species, differing in size, but in 
other respects similar, except in the tail, which in the small species 
is longer than in the other. These were originally the nurses of 
Bacchus, and hence they still delight in wine. Of Lynxes there 
are also two species. — the one small and the other large. The 
former preys upon hares, the latter attacks and subdues the stag. 
The colour of the one is red, of the other saffron or sulphureous. In 
other respects they have a strong resemblance. 
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The love of lions, tigers, lynxes, pards, and tigers for their 
young is very powerful. When returning to their lair, they find their 
cubs taken away, they raise a lamentable cry, like that of women 
twining around their children, when they see their country laid 
waste by the sword of the enemy, and their houses encircled by a 
devouring conflagration. The power of parental affection <rrog<yi}, in 
all the animal creation is here beautifully illustrated. When the 
hen spies a hawk at a distance, immediately she screams aloud — 
calls her young ones — curves her neck aloft in a posture of defence, — 
ruffles up her feathers, and spreads out her wings. The timid brood 
lie chuckling close under their protection, while she resolutely repels 
the bird of prey. In the same cause do wild beasts shew the most 
ferocious courage in contending with the hunter. They fear not 
the multitude of armed youths advancing against them, nor the 
glittering of iron and the missile rock, but dare even to die for their 
beloved young. 

Bears are a savage and cunning race. They bring forth un- 
formed masses of flesh, which they lick into shape. During the 
winter they sleep in caves, and live by the suction of their paws, as 
does the polypus in ,the waters. The onager,, or wild ass, is ex- 
ceedingly jealous, and delights in many females. When a young 
one is brought forth, if it is a female, he licks it with great tender- 
ness ; but if it is a male he rushes against it, and endeavours to in- 
flict a severe proof of hostility. The dam, making all the opposi- 
tion in her power, is compared to a mother whose child is slaugh- 
tered in her arms by barbarous warriors. — The effect of jealousy is 
finely described. — The wild horses of the ^Ethiopians are cloven- 
footed like stags, and so impatient of servitude that they can never 
be tamed to the yoke. — The wolf and hyaena, the one hostile to 
sheep, the other to dogs, — both nocturnal robbers ; the one impelled 
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by hunger, the other seeing only in the dark ; — the one resembles a 
shepherd's dog, the other is gibbous in the middle of his spine, hirsute 
all over, and marked with black stripes. A whip made of wolf skin 
has peculiar terrors for dogs— a drum of the same material puts to si- 
lence all drums made of sheep skin — for even dead sheep dread dead 
wolves! — Thehygenas change their sex yearly, and the male becomes 
a fruitful dam. — Of wolves there are five species — the first of a yellow 
hue, — swift, audacious, and by shepherds named the archer, — the next 
of superior magnitude and swiftness, known by the two names of the 
hawk and the plunderer ; he seeks his prey with the dawn, and 
dwells in the lofty mountains — but when snow covers the ground, he 
assumes greater boldness, and in quest of prey approaches even the 
city walls. The third species inhabits the mountains of Taurus and 
Cilicia — an animal superior to the race of wolves, named the 
Golden, of prodigious strength, and able to resist the unspent brass 
and the pointed iron. He dreads the rising of the dog-star, and 
during the prevalence of its heat, lies concealed in his shady cavern. 
Of the two remaining species, the one from his white colour is 
named the Hoary Kite. The other is of smaller size, — black, — 
hirsute, — preys on hares. 

Wolves copulate with panthers, and produce the animals called 
Thoes. 

The tigress excels among quadrupeds as much as the peacock 
among birds, — resembles a mountain lioness, except in her beauti- 
fully spotted skin ; — such are her fiery eyes, her strong limbs, and 
sweepy tail. She is the swiftest of wild beasts : the boar is the most 
ferocious. His hair bristles on his neck like the rough plumes of 
the warriors crest ; he distils his foam on the ground, and in rage 
gnashes his white tusks, which are said to conceal a hidden fire, the 
effects of which are seen in the singed coats of the dogs which he 
attacks. 
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The porcupine is the most hideous of animals, — he raises his quills 
like the spines of the hedge-hog ; when attacked he shoots them 
forth like arrows from the bow of a skilful archer,— discharging 
them as he flies from the conflict, and mortally wouuding the pur- 
suing dogs. Hence the hunters are obliged to take him by craft. 

The Ichneumon is a small creature, but worthy of the muse's 
song, both for his ingenuity and courage, which he employs suc- 
cessfully against the serpent and crocodile. When he observes the 
latter sleeping, he darts down the open jaws, and feasts luxuriously 
on the liver and viscera, till nothing but a shell is left, when he 
leaves his confinement in search of new prey. The torments of the 
crocodile vainly struggling to escape, or eject the internal foe that 
devours him, are ably depicted. — When the ichneumon sees a ser- 
pent he conceals himself in the sands, coiled up, with nothing visi- 
ble but the point of his tail, and fiery eyes ; suddenly he darts on 
the enemy, as he approaches breathing pestiferous blasts, and dis- 
playing his venomous fangs in vain. The ichneumon grasps him 
by the jaws, and lays him dead. 

Of wild animals the Fox is the most crafty. He dwells in a den 
which has seven passages remote from each other, to favour his 
escape from the hunter's snares. He is often a formidable enemy 
to beasts of prey, and the sportsman's dogs. When winter ap- 
proaches, and the vine hangs destitute of clusters, he plans his 
frauds with success against birds and young hares. 

The poet next invokes the muse to sing of animals of a mixed 
nature, particularly of that one which partakes of the camel and 
panther, viz. the camelopard, which is described with fidelity ; and 
the ostrich, the offspring of the sparrow and camel. The bird-lime 
twig that waves in the aerial path of birds takes her not — but 
horses, dogs, and hidden snares. Her size is enormous, and she can 
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bear a grown boy, as a rider, on her back. Her feet are like those 
of the camel, and covered with scales. Though well-plumed she sails 
not through the lofty paths of ether, but runs with a velocity equal 
to the speed of flying birds. 

The book closes with a description of the hare. Her colour cor- 
responds to that of the soil she inhabits. She is exceedingly vi- 
gilant — sleeps with her eyes open — is very prolific by reason of her 
superfetation, and of all animals is the most libidinous. 
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ANALYSIS OF BOOK FOURTH. 



IN the fourth book, the poet proposes to sing of the arts employed 
by hunters, against their prey. These are so numerous that no 
mortal could name them — they are known to the gods alone. He 
will therefore sing of such as he knows by his own experience, 
or has learned from the information of others. 

Some wild beasts find compensation for their want of size and 
strength in cunning. Some are timid but fleet — others excel in 
courage and strength ; all know instinctively to use the arms which 
nature has supplied. The stag and bull employ their horns — the 
oryx and the lion their jaws, — the boar his tusks, and the hare her 
fleetness. 

The common modes of hunting are by means of nets, fet- 
ters, horses, and dogs. The hunter often pursues his game on 
horseback without dogs, and sometimes strikes it with arrows. 
When laying the nets, or going in quest of game, it is as necessary 
for him, as for the mariner, to be attentive to the direction of the 
winds ; since wild beasts have great acuteuess of smell, and flee as 
soon as it indicates the enemy's approach. The hunter, therefore, 
should always face the wind. 

The mode of taking a lion : — When the traces are observed of his 
customary path to a river to slake his thirst, the hunters dig a deep 
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pit, surround it with an enclosure of stones to prevent its being 
seen, and suspend a lamb from the top of a column erected in the 
middle of it. The lion, allured by the bleating of the lamb, makes 
a spring at it, over the fence, and falls into the snare. A trap is 
then let down by ropes, and the lion, invited by the meat within, 
enters it and is drawn up. 

On the banks of the Euphrates are a swift grey-coloured race of 
horses, so courageous that they dare to meet the lion : — mounted 
on these the hunters start and pursue him, while another party 
on foot, having spread the toils, and taken their appointed stations, 
shaking burning torches, and beating shields which they carry on 
their left arms, join in the pursuit, and drive the prey into their 
toils, as fishermen drive a shoal of fishes scared by the torches' 
blazv . 

A third mode of taking lions, as practised by the ^Ethiopians, is 
wonderful as it is dangerous. Four men take as many shields, 
composed of flexible twigs, round and covered with bull hides, to 
defend themselves against both the claws and the teeth of the lion. 
They clothe themselves in sheep skins, and tie on their heads a 
helmet which leaves no part uncovered except the eyes, nose, and 
lips. Thus armed, they approach the lion's den, loudly cracking 
their whips ; — he, provoked by the sound, springs out with a tre- 
mendous roar, swelling with rage, — his eyes darting fire, — impe- 
tuous as a thunderbolt. The woods and rocks and all the welkin 
re-echo to the roar, which is loud as the cataracts of the Ganges, 
augmented by the confluence of twenty torrents. He rushes against 
them like a wintry tempest. But they wait his onset firm, — and 
while his rage is directed against one in front, he is assailed by 
another behind, and he quits the former object of his fury to take 
vengeance on his latter assailant. But he spends his rage in vain. 
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They, trusting to their woollen mail, their shields, and belts, which 
neither his powerful teeth, nor iron claws, can penetrate, persevere 
unremittingly in their hostile attacks. He is beset on all sides, like a 
warrior who after many desperate acts of valour is encircled by the 
foe and compelled to yield. He distils his bloody foam on the ground, 
casts down his eyes ashamed to be overcome, — and at length falls 
like the pugilist who, after many victories, Is forced to yield to the 
superior fortune of his antagonist. He suffers himself to be bound, 
and to be lifted up as quietly as an unresisting ram. 

In a similar manner are panthers and thoes taken. Panthers, 
though now a wild race of beasts, were once a beautiful blue-eyed 
race of women, crowned with flowers, the nurses of Bacchus. Him 
they lodged in a mountain cave, in a cradle covered with fawn-skin, 
and adorned with bunches of grapes ; and danced around him, 
beating their tympana, and striking their cymbals. They were 
the first to celebrate the sacred mysteries of the god. Having de- 
parted from the Boeotian land, they placed the ark which bore him 
on the back of an ass, and coming to the banks of the Euripus, 
supplicated an old fisherman to ferry them. over. He received 
them into his boat, and immediately the benches and stern were 
covered with ivy and the vine. The fisherman, struck with 
terror, sprang into the sea. Aristaeus, to whose mansion they 
were conducting the god, had taught men the arts of hus- 
bandry and pasturage, — to press the berries of the olive, — coa- 
gulate milk, and enclose bees in skeps. He received Bacchus 
from the women, and educated him in a cave with the Dryads 
and Apiarian nymphs. — When tlie child began to play among 
the boys, he was wont to strike the rocks with a rod, and they 
gushed with wine. Sometimes he cut the lambs into small pieces, 
and again conjoined them so ingeniously that they revived, and 
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cropped the green pasture as before. Now he found his 

thyrsus, and wandered over the country teaching his arts. At 
length he approached Thebes, and all the inhabitants ran out to 
meet the fire-engendered youth. But Pentheus threatened to rend 
him asunder, niaugre the hoary hairs of Cadmus and Agave suppliant 
at his feet. The Bacchants', alarmed, cast their garlands from their 
heads, and their thyrsi from their hands, — tears fell from their eyes, 
and they called aloud on Bacchus to hurl his paternal thunderbolts, 
and take vengeance on the ruthless tyrant, — to change him into a 
bull, and them into carnivorous beasts of prey, to rend him asunder. 
Their prayer was heard. The god raised aloft the neck of Pen- 
theus, gave him a sanguinary eye, and armed him with threatening 
horns. He caused the women to assume the sa\age aspect of wild 
beasts, lined their jaws with formidable teeth, clothed them in dap- 
pled hides like deer, and rendered their disposition fierce. They 
became panthers, and tore their unhappy victim to pieces. They 
still retain their native fondness for wine, as is evinced by the mode 
in which they are takep. In the thirsty regions of Africa, when 
they have discovered a small pool of water, they repair to slake their 
thirst in it, with the first rays of the morning. Thither, before the 
dawn, the hunters have brought twenty jars of sweet wine, ripened 
by the revolution of nine years. Having mingled it with the water, 
they retire to a distance, and lie concealed. The panthers come 
to the wonted haunt, drink copiously, and then frisk about like 
dancers, till overpowered by the wine they lie down and sleep, and 
become an easy prey to the hunter. 

The hunting of bears on the banks of the Tigris is thus pursued: 
A great multitude of hunters go into the deep recesses of the woods, 
accompanied by dogs in leashes, one of which is slipt to trace the 
wild beast to his lair. The dog; pursue?, exulting as a young virgin 
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who, in the season of spring, wanders with naked feet, among the 
mountains in quest of early flowers. The fragrance of some sweet 
violet invites her onward. Her cheerful mind exults in the ga- 
thered prize, and she returns to her rural cot, crowned with a 
flowery garland. — The nets are immediately spread, and a rope 
extended from each extremity about as high as a man's middle* 
thickly set with fillets of various colours, and the feathers of numerous 
wild birds, the terror of beasts of prey. While this stratagem is 
preparing on the left hand, an ambush is laid under the rocks 
to the right. Arbours thickly covered with green branches are 
formed at a small distance from each other, and four men are 
lodged in each. All things being now ready, a trumpet is sounded 
— the beast, roused from his den, springs forth with a loud roar, 
and flies, pursued by the youths, to the open plain. The ambus- 
cade arising drive him towards the formidable cord. Terrified by 
the shouting of the crowd and the flapping of the feathers, he falls 
into the toils. The men stationed at each extremity of the net, 
come together and enclose him in the fatal snare. He rages furi- 
ously, and not unfrequently escapes. When taken, a strong man 
chains his right paw, deprives him of all power, binds him to a 
stake, and at last shuts him up in a chest of pine. 

The hare, when hunted, should be pursued down the declivity. 
For when she sees the hunters, she immediately ascends the hill, 
because her fore legs are shorter than her hind ones, and they have 
the advantage in such a chace, the ascent being difficult for horses. 
— Beaten paths should be avoided, for the hare bounds over them 
easily, but in ploughed lands, and in the summer season, her feet are 
heavy, and in winter they are shod with a pernicious weight of 
clay. 

The deer should be allowed no respite in the chace,— for if the 
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shortest time be granted her for free respiration, or any other de- 
mand of nature, she renews her course with redoubled speed. 

The Fox is taken neither by snares nor nets — for, with wonderful 
cunning, he detects the one, and breaks the meshes of the other. — 
Packs of hounds pursue him ; but their victory over him is not 
bloodless. 



